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THESE CALAHADS 


C *AX you be an Optimist now ? asks a 
V letter in our postbag, and then it goes 
on to say that the writer is a mother, who 
lost Iter husband in the last war and her only* 
son in this. *• 

It is enough to break the heart of any man. 
Is life for nothirig but grief like this ? Are 
wc born into the world to suffer and die and 
pass into oblivion ? This universal anguish 
that seems to have no limit and no end, can 
it be that the stricken multitude we call 
mankind deserves it ? 

It is the mystery that no man knows, 
yet all men know mankind does not deserve 
it! Tile spirit of evil spreads like the mustard 
seed until it covers the earth,* bringing 
suffering upon the innocent and upon the 
guilty. The wave of German barbarity sweep¬ 
ing across Europe has overwhelmed great 
and small nations alike, massed millions ’of 
lighting troops as well as old men, women, 
and little children. It has made the seas 
impassable, the air perilous with machines 
of death, and has brought fear, fire, and 
famine to every corner of God’s earth. 
Sorrow endures for the night and joy comes 
not in the morning. 

Something Gone Out of the World 

Those fair lands of the world* with Nature’s 
glory bursting forth, rich with the noble 
harvests destined for the nourishment and 
happiness of all earth’s peoples, are blasted 
and scorched by murderous bombs, and even 
where a garden blooms with roses and del¬ 
phiniums, larkspur and little blue cornflower, 
buddleia and salvia, the thrill of all this 
beauty is not as in other days. The wind 
passes over the wheat, but it is not as in 
olden time. The beeches fling out their 
branches, the oak puts on its majesty, the 
cedars stand like stately sentinels, and the 
sun gilds'all the earth with gold, yet there, is 
nothing so beautiful mow as it used to be,” 
Something has gone out of the world. 

Everywhere brave men are battling in the 

. storms of fate, and it is true today as 
•was written thousands of years &go, that fate 
has woven the thread of life with pain. Never 
was'so much sorrow oh the earth. Never was 
mankind in such grave ppril. 

Yet, though much is taken, much re¬ 
mains. Never was so much Valour seen. 
Men mount the skies, go down into -the seas, 
or march through perilous lands, to drive 
evil from its lair. Millions of men from all 
free lands have given up home and friends 
and offered life itself to rid the world of the 
ugly monster that has raised its head. They 
are nailing to die to save the generations 
coming on from the grip of this foul thing. 
They arc ready to lay down their lives for 
the Law on which all Christianity rests, 
Christ’s own Commandment—Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God and thy neighbour. 

Destiny of Nations in the Balance 

It is good for us, as we think of the anguish 
of the world, to remember the valour too. 
If a mad dog can hold up a hundred men 
it does not mean Jhat the hundred men are 
doomed. Their time will come. The future is 
with them when the mad dog’s day is done. 

In all the books that'ever were written 
is nothing more moving than the story of 
men fighting for freedom in'Russia and China 
and Egypt. Once more we have seen the 
destiny of nations in the balance; it has 


seemed just touch-and-go whether Peace 
will come back in one year or in ten. For 
the student of history it is a momentous 
thought, but for the student of humanity 
it has a poignancy alfnost too great to bear, 
for lie remembers that as the battle sways it 
is the lives of men that are in the scales. 

The Clash of Men 

- . - 

It is not the clash of metal but the clash 
of men that makes the air electric and holds 
the world breathless—the clash of men who 
went out from among us high with hope,' 
in the full glow of youth and manhood, 
looking .back to see wives arid little.ones 
waving their hands,'' or mothers holding back 
the tears and trying to-smile; looking back 
on the green fields they loved and the streets 
they will never forget, and looking forward 
to the glorious years ahead. So they went 
out; it is the bodies of fathers and brothers 
and sons that are swaying on the field. 

They come beset by riddling hail , 

They sway like sedges in a gale, 

They fail , and win, and win, and fail . .. 

"pm fight is lost and they know it is lost, yet 
they fight on still. They know the battle 
will turn and that there is no defeat except 
from within. They know that some good 
thing may yet c>e done, “ not unbecoming 
men who strove with % gods.” Baffled and 
battered and bewildered, exhausted by 
Hinging their bodies against the wall, they 
fight against th& pitiless Circumstance of 
War till nothing but hope is left to them. 
They fighf in the deathless spirit of that 
ballad which moved Philip Sidney more 
than a trumpet: 

* For Withrington my heart is woe. 

That ever he slain should be ; 

For when his legs were hewn in two 
He fought upon his knee. 

Their Matchless Spirit 

They fight in the spirit of Sir Richard 
Grenville on board the Revenge, of Socrates 
drinking the hemlock, of Joan walking into 
the fire, of Michael Hudson clinging to the 
parapet until a soldier slashed Iris hands off 
and he fell into the moat. They fight in the 
spirit of Ulysses who cannot rest when he 
is old and tough, and though * 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, * 
we are 

One equal temper of heroic hearts „ 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

They fight like those who die for a great 
cause and never fail: “ The block may soak 
, their gore, their heads may sodden in the 
sun, their limbs be strung to city gates and 
castle walls, but still their spirit walks 
abroad.” 

Qan we be optimists now? Can we not 
meet adversity at the gate with the 
dauntless valour of these men who hurl their 
bodies at the foe, and meet their immortality 
or come bade,with the glow of victory in 
their eyes ? It will give themjthe strength of 
ten to know that we are strong with them, and 1 , 
we, with their touch of valour, can make our 
country irresistible. Surely our heroes ma} r call 
to us from Egypt in Bunyan’s words, “ Who 
would true valour see, let him come hither,” 
and" surely each one of us at home will 
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the Girls on the Gun 



Girls of the’ A T S who are being trained for duty with an 
anti-aircraft battery in East Anglia watching target practice 


Continued from the previous column - 

answer*'.' “ One here will constant 
be, come wind, come weather.” 

Nothing we can do can match 
.the courage of these men, yet we 
can try to be worthy of it all. 
We can suppress the miserable 
spirit that would. shrivel up in 
their presence. We can believe 
that all this is not in vain. We 
can sustain our courage with 
sacrifice and our ardour with the 
thought of the price that is 
paid that we may live. Wc can 
look forward to the day when our 
ruined cities will rise in new glory 
and when peace will be laid on 
foundations that will endure. 
The warless world is built of 
immortal spirits and heroic 
deeds, and of its builders, these 
Galahads of-freedom, it shall be 
said, as was said of others long 
ago, that they-shall shine with 
the brightness of the firmament, 
and as the stars for ever and ever. 

Arthur Mee 


Bread Fit For 
an Emperor 

CJ up port for wholemeal bread 
comes from a Roman satirist 
of the days of Nero. A Latin 
scholar has unearthed a passage 
from a play of Petronius, who 
*was at Xero/s court, and who 
makes one of the characters 
describe a Roman banquet. “Tell 
us,” says Trimalcliis, “ what was 
the bill of fare.” 

** I’ll tell you if I can—my 
memory is so brilliant I often 
forget my own name. • However, 
to begin with, wc had roast pig, 
set off by cheese cakes, and force 
meat done to a nicety; then, of 
course, beetroot and wholemeal 
bread, which I prefer to white 
bread, as being more feeding, and 
better, for my health.” 

Wliat was good enough for 
Caesar is too good for Mussolini ; 
and good enough for a people 
fighting for their lives. 
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Giving the Garden Away 

'T’he American Government has moved over 100,000 people of 
* Japanese birth and ancestry from the west coast of America 
to inland camps. 


A large number of these folk 
are actually American citizens', 
and there have been no proved 
cases of sabotage among them, 
but some army officials were 
afraid there might be Fifth 
Columnists among them, and so 
they have 'all been ' uprooted. 
Some people in America think 
this mass evacuation was illegal, 
and in order to test this one 24- 
year - old Japanese - American 
•student -at Seattle University 
refused to register for evacuation 
and is now awaiting trial. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of the 
suffering caused, there have been 
some lovely things done. In 
Santa Barbara, where Negroes 


lost no opportunity of helping 
their'departing neighbours. They 
provided transportation and 
storage for furniture which could 
neither be taken nor hurriedly 
spld, and they invited the 
Japanese to “last-day meals.” 

A few days before the evacua¬ 
tion took place a Japanese man 
and his two sons called on a 
Negro friend and asked to be 
allowed to plant “a flower or 
two ” in the Negro garden as a 
parting gift. When'consent was 
willingly given, the Japanese 
family dug up their beautiful 
garden and completely trans¬ 
planted it, working early and 
late, until they had transformed 


and Japanese have lived side by the yard round their neighbour’s 
side for many years, the Negroes shabby cottage. 

News of Dr Schweitzer 


T HE many thousands of friends 
and admirers of Dr Albert 
Schweitzer, musician, theologian, 
philosopher, and medical mis¬ 
sionary, who founded his 
hospital at Lgmbarene on the 
Ogowe River in French Equa¬ 
torial Africa in 1913, and has 
been- personally responsible for 
the work _ ever since, were 
-relieved to hear at the end of 
last year that, as the territory 
was Free French, he was not 
being interfered with and, what 
was also important, -that funds 
could reach him from this 
country. 

It will be remembered that, in 
the last war, as he was an 
Alsatian by birth and .Alsace 
was German, the doctor and his 
wife were interned first in Africa 
and then in Europe. Now, how¬ 
ever, General de Gaulle has 
written thanking Dr Schweitzer 
for his services and the Free 
French High Commissioner . for 
the territory is making grants 
to the work. 

- Some recent letters have been 
received by his friends in 
England which are cheering. In 
one the doctor writes: “ Here we 


carry on as well as possible 
under the circumstances. So far 
we have had almost^all we need. 
The natives come in crowds 
from long distances, but. luckily 
we still have material for opera¬ 
tions.” There are ten or twelve 
of these a,week, and so far the 
stock of the most needed 
medicines .and drugs has never 
run right out. 

“"In the afternoon,” the doctor 
writes to one English friend, “I 
go into the plantation to super¬ 
vise the workers, for we are in¬ 
creasing the area under cultiva¬ 
tion and this N means cutting 
down trees first. I have to be there 
to help to prevent accidents,: 
and. also so that my black 
brothers shall not sit about too 
much under the palm trees 
instead of wielding their 
hatchets!” 

The doctor ends a letter 
written in March by saying: “I 
have a delicious parrakeet which 
I .set free every - morning. 
Thi-oughout the day it roams 
among the great palm trees in 
the plantation. At night it 
comes home all by itself. It steals 
very well!” 


The World For All 


1 Vo think our readers will be 
interested in this extract from a 
manifesto issued last autumn by 
three of our mayors: Mr R. G. 
Edwards (Manchester), Mr‘ 
Walter Crookell (Salford) and 
Mr Harry Lord ( Stretford ): 

Jt is the lo\ 7 e of God and of 
our fellow men which gives 
meaning and sanity to industry 
and trade. * ’ 

The purpose of industry is tt>- 
apply the skill of man to the 
raw materials of the earth so as 
to .meet 1 human need. The 
function of money is to facilitate 
trade. The pursuit of money, as 
a means to power is one of the 
chief idolatries which has 
brought the world to its present 
distress. 

From the same love of God and 
of our fellow men will come the 
wisdom to rebuild our cities 
after the war is over in such 
manner that all our citizens may 
have light and air and con¬ 
venient homes with quick access 
to their work and a share in-the 
life of Nature, We shall also find 
the courage to use our homes. 


our work, our land, and our whole' 
national heritage not as vested 
interests but for the common 
good. 

Finally, war is teaching us that 
the whole world is a unit in 
which the needs of each can be. 
met only by ’ taking into con-’ 
sideration the needs of all. 
Justice and mercy towards man, 
humility towards God—these are 
the foundations of order. By 
these the twin evils, of war and 
unemployment can be abolished. 

Indians Rally 
to the Flag 

In ' spite of Mr. Gandhi and 
his queer frustrating ways, re¬ 
cruiting . in India has reached 
unparalleled numbers, the figures 
for one month this year being 
seventy thousand. Half of them 
come from classes which were not 
represented in, the standing 
army of 1939, and in Madras 
where the chief leader has 
resigned from Congress to advo¬ 
cate helping on the war, the 
result of the appeal is specially 
good. 


Little News 
Reels 

^ Japanese proclamation in New 
Guinea declares that all and 
every one must bow their heads 
whenever they see a Japanese 
soldier. 

A plague of caterpillars in the 
Swiss Alps ' has completely 
destroyed pastures and riiade it 
necessary to remove cattle from 
the Schynenalp area. 

Farmers and other farm, 
workers have raised a million 
pounds for the Red Cross in twd 
years . 

^hirty thousand engagement 
rings were sold last year in 
New r South Wales compared with 
a 25,000 average sale, and 
jewellers are asking the Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw the ban on 
their manufacture. 

The L M S has 33,333 women 
working on various jobs, ranging 
from carriage cleaning to inspect¬ 
ing motor tyres, from stores issuer 
to signahvoman. 

Quite 700,000 children now get 
their midday meal at school. 

A civilian crew of four of the 
RAF Ferry Command has flown 
the Atlantic five times in nine 
days; 

Children are asked to keep away 
from military works such as pill¬ 
boxes, weapon pits, and trenches; 
many have been damaged, and it 
. must be remembered that they are 
important defences. 

*The Gestapo has now murdered 
'over 400,000 people. 

merica is starting * “ An Acre 
for a Soldier ” movement, the 
acres growing cotton, wool, or 
something else the soldier needs. 

Since the First World War the 
Government has placed 22,000 
Service men in small holdings 
and spent £16,000,000 on settling 
men on the land, but most of this 
work was apparently of no avail 
because of the lack of the 
necessary training. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

"Recently the 9th Colchester 
- Scout Troop had an imitation 
air-raid warning, after • which 
they carried on in gas masks for 
45 minutes and treated supposed 
casualties. • 

Oxford Scouts recently gave a 
concert to patients at the 
American Hospital in Britain. 

. The United Slates may issue a 
special postage stamp in honour 
of Daniel Carter Beard , one'of 
the pioneers of Scouting in 
America and a friend of B-P. 

Senior Sixer Biliv Packham of 
the. 82nd Edinburgh Cub Pack 
has been awarded the Scout Cer¬ 
tificate of Gallantry for trying to 
save a friend whose clothing 
caught fire. •- ‘ - 
• The Bishop of Chichester has 
been enrolled as a Boy Scout. 

J ^ Guide and Scout Club has 
been formed by. members. of 
the staff of the London Goods’ 
Accounts Office of the LNER; 

Tdffrail , . the writer of sea 
stories' toho commanded HM S 
Telemachiis in the last war, has 
lent the bell of his old ship to the 
Sea Ranger Crew Wren,, ichich 
meets at Guide HQ. 

THINGS SEEN 

An open-air lending library in 
Regents Park. 

Three soldiers on their knees 
reading books left in a Bourne¬ 
mouth street for salvage. 
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The Village Lives Again 

r T , HE meanest and most horrible of all the German barbarities 
A was perhaps the destruction of the Czech village of Lidice, 
where every man was shot, every woman carried off, and every 
child put into .an institution. So the population of hundreds 
was either-killed or scattered as one of a thousand acts of 
revenge for the death of the murderer Heydrich.' 

But* though the Nazis have by Mr Wendell Willkie, who 
wiped out.Lidice’s name from the formally read an account of the 
map and blotted out its name German destruction of the vil¬ 
lage, declared the village to be 
named Lidice in memory of this 
barbarity, and added: 

“Let us highly resolve that the 
memory of the little village in 
Bohemia, now resurrected by the 
people of this little village of 
Illinois, will fire us, until the 
battle is over, with the iron reso¬ 
lution lhat the madness of 
tyrants must perish from the 
earth.” 

King Theodore’s Bible 

0ur relations with Abyssinia old Ethiopian manuscript known 
are happily of the very as King Theodore’s Bible, bound 
friendliest today, but a hundred in wooden boards with a mirror 
years ago the Abyssinian ruler hiside the cover. It contained 
was an adventurer who seized the Psalms, the Gospel, and 
the throne and called himself the other sacred writings on vellum 
Emperor Theodore the Third, in the language of the country, 
and the time came when he This interesting volume was 
imprisoned British officials. brought to England and came 

It became needful, - therefore, * into private possession, and some 
that we should send an expedition years - ago found its way to Sir 
to maintain our rights and the Henry Wellcome’s library and 
force was under Lord Napier of museum of the history of medi- 
Magdala. It went out in 1868, cine. Thinking it out of place 
and had 16,000 soldiers. They there the trustees have had the 
stormed Magdala and took it, excellent idea of returning the 
and the emperor, deserted by his volume to Abyssinia, and Haile 
followers, took his own life. Selassie has now accepted it from 

Among his possessions was an the Foreign Office. 

A Rich Man’s Money 


from all records, the name will 
live on the map of the world 
when: Hitler and all his assassins 
are forgotten. It will rise again on 
its own soli when the Nazis are 
crying fQr mercy. But in the 
meantime it has risen again in 
the United States, where*a com¬ 
munity of a hundred homes in 
the hills round Joliet, in Illinois, 
has been named Lidice. The 
naming ceremony was attended 


^hat good friend of South 
Africa, Sir Abe Bailey, has 
proved himself a friend indeed in 
his will, for lie has bequeathed 
on trust for the development of 
South Africa a quarter of his 
fortune, or £500,000. 

He expresses the hope that the 
South African people , will in, 
increasing measure grow in 
numbers, in capacity, and in 
national unity with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
taking a place among the nations 
befitting their history and their 
resources. He left his collection 


of pictures to South Africa, and 
to the Boys Association there 
£1000 a year or a sum of £ 20,000 
when -his trustees shall think 
that desirable. He left also 
£5000 a year to the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of International ’ Affairs in 
this* country, which has its 
headquarters at Chatham House, 
and £1000 a year to the Com¬ 
mittee which publishes . the 
Round Table, the fa mops 
quarterly journal which has for 
many years had such- a wide 
influence in the Empire. 


Words Mixed Up On the Ocean Bed 


^lready the plans for a new 
Atlantic telephone cable are 
being worked out. By the side 
of it the Atlantic telegraph 
cables seem simple, for the tele¬ 
phone line'Will have to be pro¬ 
vided with 47 repeaters, placed 
42 miles apart. These repeaters, 
which will - relay the spoken 
words, will be automatic, and as 
far as can be understood will be 
sunk 'within the insulated cable. 

It is calculated that a repeater 
will last 20 years without replace¬ 


ment. The cable will be place* 
between Newfoundland an* 
Great Britain, and because i 
must be a one-way cable, a siste 
cable will be necessary. But eacl 
line will be able to .carry * 
number of simultaneous' mes 
. sages, and these will be kep 
secret by the well known Vocorde 
device t dissecting speech, trans 
lating 'it into code, and rccrcatmi 
it in its proper form at thi 
other end—surely a remarkabl 
happening on the ocean bed. 


A Sheep’s Pathetic Appeal 

From a Correspondent in Scotland 


J was much interested, in your 
. story about the Guardian of 
the Flock, and should like to tell 
you of an incident we came 
across. * 

We live in the country by a 
big sheep-grazing hill, and one 
Sunday, when there were no 
sheep or rams to be seen on the 
low grounds, we went for a walk 
by the river. As we were walking 
a ram with huge twisted horns 
came running up to us, and with 
pleading eyes turned his head 
in the direction he had come 
from. . Then, looking to us as if 1 
he would say, “Follow me,” he 


turned and walked in the direc¬ 
tion he had come from, and we 
followed him. 

There, in a hollow, lay another 
ram with the same kind of 
twisted horns, and judging by 
its state of weakness I should 
say he must have been lying on 
his back at least 48 hours. I got 
him up and managed to prop 
him against a bank, while his 
mate looked on all the time. The 
next day I went back to see. if 
they were still there, and found 
them eating away, though the 
feeble ram was still too weak to 
climb the hill. 
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The Blackbird and 
the Eagle 

amusing picture of a black¬ 
bird and an eagle was drawn 
by Mr Seton "Gordon in his 
recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution. 

He had a hide near the eyrie 
of a golden eagle, for the purpose 
of photographing the bird and 
its nest; and early one morning 
while there the bird-watcher was 
joined by a blackbird that came 
from the farm two miles away. 
The blackbird piped up merrily, 
and woke the eagle, which is not 
an early riser, having.no desire 
to catch worms, and because its 
customary food is not up and 
about at such times. The eagle 
turned a baleful eye on its caller- 
up, and the blackbird, perceiving 
that this was no place for a 
peaceful gentleman, hastily flew 
away to find more amiable com¬ 
pany. 

HUNTING FOR LOST 
VITAMINS 

There are now about 7500 
factory canteens and 1500 British 
Restaurants supplying food to 
the masses of our people. It is 
estimated that * they supply 100 
million meals every week. It is 
therefore very important . that 
they should be scientifically* 
analysed. To ensure this the 
Ministry of Food is obtaining 
specimen meals, as sold, to be 
taken to a laboratory for analysis. 
It will be determined by scientific 
means if the vitamin contents 
are destroyed by the methods of 
cooking used. 

SOMETHING SAVED 

. An extraordinary report is 
made of the reduction in the 
cost of a certain part of a Bren 
gun by careful organisation. 
Originally the part cost £238 a 
hundred, but it' has now been 
■ reduced- to £11 10s a hundred! 
The number of these guns in use 
is enormous, and we can there-, 
fore imagine how greatly this 
reduces the bill for them. The 
economy was effected by a new 
design for the part., 

The Institution of Production 
Engineers got to work on the 
matter and it ought to be ex¬ 
plained that the original cost of 
the part was only £4 7s Gd for v 
materials and £238 7s 6d for 
engineering labour. By suitable 
simplification the .'cost was 
reduced to £1 10s for material 
and £10 for engineering labour. 

A memorandum on the subject 
which has been presented to the 
Ministry of Production recom¬ 
mends' that constant attention 
should be given.to modification 
of design of all articles in con¬ 
tinuous production. It is a case 
allied to the sort of simplification 
which enabled the cheap car to 
come into existence. 

SAVING FUEL 

The Ministry of Fuel has been 
wise in making a Waste of Fuel 
Order which puts its finger on 
notable items of waste, - For 
- example, illumination of show 
cases in such places as lounges 
of hotels is no longer permitted, 
and restrictions are placed upon 
the consumption of electricity in 
shop windows.' 

It may well be suggested that 
the Government should cause to 
be made an ample supply of low- 
power electric light bulbs for bed¬ 
rooms and corridors; at present 
it seems difficult to buy them at 
all.. 

r 
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Are a Bird’s Wings Electric? The Cat and the 


JTew people who have watched a 
hovering seagull or a soaring 
lark can feel satisfied with the 
usual mechanical explanation of 
their flight. The flight of a bird 
and the flight of an aeroplane 
seem to be not quite the same 
thing, and the bird appears to 
have some secret of flight that 
man lias^not discovered. 

The apparatus of a bird’s wing 
is a marvellous structure, admir¬ 
ably * adapted to peifform the 
powerful and ‘complicated* move¬ 
ments of flying; it can act at 
once as elevator, propeller, and 
sustainer. But the wing is more 
than* bones and muscles; it is 
clothed with feathers. 

Now, feathers are among the 
most amazing prpductions of 

Nature, and, apart from the place 
they have in keeping the bird 
warm, they are certainly essen¬ 
tial for its flight. A moulting 

HOP-FIELD WASTE 

We are glad to be able to 

record that the Ministry of Food 
is taking steps this year to pre¬ 
vent the waste of food and petrol 
which has occurred in hop-fields 
in previous years. 

An East Kent Food Officer has 
stated at a public meeting that 
he will prosecute pickers without 
hesitation if they continue to 

waste food. It is evident that 

the reports made by local resi¬ 
dents are having some effect in 
spite of the apparent unconcern 
last year. 

Another praiseworthy effort is 
a new |>lan which makes it neces¬ 
sary for each farmer to nominate 
a food retailer for his garden, 
and also does away with the 
wasteful practice of allowing van 
after van to run round and round 
the camps in search of cus¬ 
tomers. This year each van will 
be permitted to sell trom dne spot 
only in each camp, and the 
pickers will be released from work 
to do their.shopping. 


bird is less able to fly than a bird 
with its full feathers, and some¬ 
times is unable to fly at all. In 
the island of Kolguev .the 
Samoyedes drive moulting, wild 
geese into nets. 

It is cbvious that the flight- 
feathers of a bird, so wonderfully 
hooked together' by millions of 
barbicels and barbuies, form light 
and strong and elastic planes, 
and provide sufficient surface to 
support the bird’s weight. That is 
obvious and well known, but it 
seems to the writer just possible 
that the feathers may contribute 
in another way to the support of 
the bird in the air. 

A few years ago a physiologist 
discovered that the feathers of a 
bird* become positively electric in 
their upper layer, and negatively 
electric in their deeper layer, 
whenever they rub against one 
another and strike the air. The 

THE BIBLE IN 
THE RAID 

* Charred pages from the Bible 
have been found in * villages 
almost ten miles from Canter¬ 
bury. Whirled into the air during 
the fires which followed air raids, 
the pages fluttered from Canter¬ 
bury into .the beautiful country¬ 
side, worthy reminders that the 
Christian faith still has a home in 
its first English “bridgehead.” 

A MAN AND HIS SHIPS 

The industrial development of 
America’s Pacific Coast Jias be¬ 
come of a sensational character. 
Three hundred thousand^ workers 
are now employed in new aero¬ 
plane industries there* and grfeat 
numbers in shipping. . 

One now-famous industrialist, 
who had never built a ship two 
years ago; has suddenly become 
the Henry Ford of shipping, turn¬ 
ing out a 10,000 ton ship in 46 
days. He has promised to produce 
many million tons of shipping 
next year from his own yards. 


result of this, as the professor 
pointed out, is that the down- 
feathers repel each other and the 
covering feathers over them are 
attracted to them; and so little 
pockets of warm air are made 
which form an effective warmth- 
preserver. 

Is it not quite possible, too, 
that the friction of the wings 
with the air charges the under¬ 
surface of the wings with elec¬ 
tricity of the same kind as the 
electricity of the. air, and that 
mutual repulsion between air and 
wing may assist the uplift f of a 
bird? Is it not even possible that 
the rapid breathing of a bird, and 
its singing, may also serve ^ to 
charge its body with frictional 
electricity, and that the air-sacs 
prolonged from the lungs into 
various parts of the body, and 
often into the benes of the wings, 
may have electrical significance? 

THE SIXTY KNOTS 

We may be sure that troubles 
arise in the world-wide forces of 
the United Nations owing to the 
many languages and tl?e lack of 
education among some of the 
troops. It is an old problem, and 
a correspondent is reminded that 
twenty-four centuries ago, when 
Darius invaded Scythia,' he had 
to deal with it. 

Darius had to guard a bridge 
across the Ister, but the "guard 
he proposed to leave on duty had 
no means of recording the pass¬ 
ing of days or weeks, for they 
could not count big numbers. 
‘’Yet they must preserve a record 
of the lapse of time, and calling 
to him the 60 men to whom he 
was about to commit the custody 
of the bridge, Darius gave them 
a thong of leather with 60 knots 
in it. As each day passed they 
were to untie a knot, and if, by 
the time the sixtieth knot had 
been untied he had not returned, 
they were to leave the bridge 
and sail away to their homes. 


Drain Pipe 

, goMETHiNG had upset the farm¬ 
house cat, but no one seemed 
to know what it was. Without 
any warning^ Master Tim sud¬ 
denly bolted out of the house for 
dear life as if all his foes were 
after him. 

Several hours elapsed, and as 
there \ras no sign of him in his 
usual haunts a search party went 
out. 

He was located at last, hiding 
in a drain pipe in the woods but 
making no attempt to show him¬ 
self in the open. ’ , 

He was.called by name; he was 
coaxed; he was.scolded; but all 
to no avail. Then someone 
thought of a bright idea—a bait 
to lure him out! 

A saucer of milk fresh from 
the dairy was fetched and put 
down at the entrance to the pipe. 
The party stood back to wait 
and watch but, alas, there was 
nothing doipg! 

Returning a little . later, the 
party found a hedgehog drinking 
the milk^ and evidently enjoying 
it, for hedgehogs get very thirsty 
on hot days. Master Tim, how¬ 
ever, was nowhere to be seeri, not 
even in the drain pipe! He 
greeted them at home in the best 
room and looked up so innocently, 
as if wondering what all the fuss 
was about! ■ 

TOMTIT AND 
RED CROSS 

A tomtit which has built its 
nest under* a, mandrel outside a 
forge ’at Sandhurst in Kent is 
helping Red Cross funds, for the 
wife of the blacksmith asks the 
many people who stop to examine 
this strange nest to put a penny 
in her Red Cross collecting box. 

A mandrel is an iron cone 
several feet high, and its only * 
entrance is a tiny hole at the apex. 



The Men Who Build the Ships 


Never have the shipyards of Britain been so busy as now, 
* making good the losses in the ceaseless Battle of the Seven 
Seas. The men seen here are at work with a riveting machine. 


SAFE WITH THE BULL 

During a recent thunderstorm 
a farmer and some friends were 
caught in one of his fields. He 
hurried them towards the farm 
buildings, declaring quite truly 
that it was dangeroul to stop 
where they were and doubly 
dangerous to shelter in the trees. 

“ But,” said he when they 
arrived at the farm, “here we 
shall be safe,” and, to their 
astonishment led them into a- 
stall where stood the big bull. 
“No lightning can harm a bull,” 
he told them. 

The Editor of The Countryman, 
who prints the story,, comments 
that the farmer all unwittingly 
was repeating a country tradition 
that' dates from the time the 
Romans introduced into Britain 
the worship of Mithras, to whom 
the bull was sacred. 

u N A F 

The RAF is a truly cosmopoli¬ 
tan force with its complete 
squadrons of Poles, Czechs, and 
other nationalities. But there is 
a station of Coastal Command 
where representatives of England. 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland (Ulster 
and Eire), Canada, Australia. New 
Zealand, South Africa, Rhodesia. . 
Malta, Russia, United States. 
Belgium, Holland, and Greece are 
all found working together as one 
unit. 

All . are engaged in the-Bat tie of 
the Atlantic, and though they 
may speak with different, tongues 
their ideas are the same. A 
veritable United Nations Air 
Force! 


o 
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Mote and More 
Depression 

The direct effect of alcohol upon 
the nervous system is, in all stages 
and upon all parts of the system, to 
depress or suspend its functions. 

Report'of Government Committee 


Can I Help You? 

BY OUR LONDON LAD ' 

[n the shops they now ask, surprises a Londoner to 


Can I help you ? " if 
you look about; and a polite 
voice at the other end of the 
telephone says tlie same thing 


see 
get- 

We say Good Morning 
now to the policeman oil his 
beat, and the postman and the 


how neighbourly we are & 
ting. 


if you ring up Inquiries ; and dustman ^,ay Good Morning to 


us; whereas before the war 

W ., . , , v/wuito uvu u u niLiuy tin linked us all together the 

E are all used to doing with ^ J & , , 

less and Jess for the sake 0FC Imary business number. We policeman, however respected,. 

sc-emcd to move in a remote 


sometimes the same response 
comes over if it is merely an 


of our country- 
all, apparently, 
in the Brewing 
these figures of 


-yet not quite 
lor we notice 
Trade Review 
the barrels of 


beer produced in two years : * 

1930 ... .. 18,889,409 

194 1 •• *• -19.158,4*9 , 

. The food shortage is graver 
than it has ever been, yet we 
see that farmers are asked to 
grow more hops that there .may 
be still more beer, though last 
year the money spent on beer 
alone was ^330,000,000. 

So that, though we are short 
of wheat, and chocolates, and 
currants, and sweets, and bis¬ 
cuits, there will be plenty of beer.' 

© 

A Word From Devon 

spite of the terrible sufferings 
caused by the war, we in this 
part of the world do know 
the beauty of less noise since 
September 1939 . For the first 
time for many years bird songs 
can be heard throughout the day. 

From our Postbag 

WHITEHALLESE 

jV/jUCH has'been said and written 
about Whitclialleso of late 


expect to hear it some day if 
it is a wrong number: for the 
habit is extending. It is not 
just a catchword. It is the 
watchword of our growing 
friendliness with one another. 

It has come aboutTn London 
because of the strangers in 
our midst. We used to try 
not to notice them, but in these 
days- we want them to know 
we arc friends, and so arc they. 
You have only to see one 'of 
them get into your omnibus 
to note the Can-I-help-you ? 
expression coming over every 
face,, beginning with the girl 
conductor. She docs not put 
the question in words, but 
almost bursts with anxiety to 
see that the stranger in ojir 
midst gets off at the right 
place, and for two pins she 
would jump off the step to 
point out. to him in a quick 
' flow of words the way the 
stranger should go. 

The other day we were in an 
omnibus into which got a 
pretty little lady with the word 
France on the shoulder of her 


understand half the forms that' 
come from Whitehall. 

But we quite well understand 
wltafc Whitehall means when it 
says a postal order may he 
encashed at any post office. 

It means that the order may 
be cashed at any post office. 

Then why not say so ? Why 
is it that millions of people say 
cashed and the hundreds of 
Whitehall say encasliec^? 

. © ' 

JUST AN IDEA 
Very true it is, as one of \the 
old writers -said, that if poverty is 
the mother of crime want of sense 
is Hs father . 


Under the Editor's Table 

'J'eac hers are asking for a flat 
rate increase. But they 
don’t all live in flats. 

' E3 

Jjqxdqxehs are used 

Peter 
Puck 
Wants 
to Know 


to seeing a strange 
uuifo mi w a 1 h i -ng 
about, says a news¬ 
paper: Thinli there is 
nothing in it. 


Cold comfort—Ice 
cream. 

□ 

Watch your pota¬ 
toes, says a gar¬ 
dener. They have 
eyes—t h ey - shout d 
watch i hemselvvs . 



If land girls have 
good diggings 


Hitler was too busy to attend 
an art exhibition. “Hang 
the pictures,” he said. 

- ED , 

]\f US sou XT serves 

underhand at 
tennis. But why drag 
in tennis ? 

B 

Fishmongers-- are 
short of ice. It 
is no good their get¬ 
ting a skate. 

□ 

jT wo strawberry dishes 
have, been sold for 
£ 220 ; all the buyer has 
to do now is to find 
some strawberries. 


move in a 
official world, not to be spoken 
to any more than a sentry on 
duty ; and the others, like the. 
milkman on the Water Board 
man,'moved in separate worlds. 
Now it is more like the country, 
where all the villagers 
are neighbours, where it seems 
that all have leisure to stop 
and chat about the weather, 
or the news, or at least to pass 
the time of day. 

Some years ago the writer 
made acquaintance with a 
painter Academician wliodived 
in the same block of flats. 
He said one day, when showing 
his Academy picture, 44 Do you 
know this is the first time since 
I came to live in London that 
•I've known my next-door 


neighbour ? 


London is get- 


an(f wc confess that we do-.not-’smart uniform. Th'e conductor 


could not make enough of her, 
and could hardly bear to let 
her go on her way alone.' But 
just before the little French 
41 de Gaullist " got out she 
pulled a small paper bag of 
sweets out of somewhere in her 
tunic and, popping a sweet into 
her own mouth, offered another 
to the omnibus girl. That is the 
sort of thing that makes friend¬ 
ship and sweetens life. 

Everywhere it is the same. 

The policeman has no 
need to say 44 Can I help you ? ” 
because we arc sure he is only 
waiting to be asked; but it 


ting away from that sort of 
isolation now. It may be 
because in our difficulties and 
anxieties we feel we stand in 
need of one another. ■* 

0AN 1 help you ? Indeed 
you can, I would reply. 
Just a pleasant word, a smile, 
a friendly nod, a hand held 
out to steady us as we stumble 
over the booby traps’ in the 
jolting bus—every little helps. 
-Next-door in our street the 
furniture was being moved out 
last' week, and the furniture 
dealer and his man were doing 
all the work, while a tall man 
stood merely looking on. ‘ 4 Why 
doesn't he take a hand ? " 

I asked. ‘ 4 Him,” replied the 
furniture dealer. 44 Oh, he's 
the owner of the van. The time. 
was when he used to come 
round asking for jobs—but 
now 1 Ah, well," lie concluded, 
44 perhaps it's just as well for 
all of us to turn and turn 
about." Perhaps it is; but it 
is better to be ready with 
44 Can I help yrm ? " 

© . 

JOHN MILTON % 

Milton, thou shouldst be living 
at this hour. . Wordsworth 
r JTiERE is no need to call tlice 
back again, 

For, in thy lyrics thou hast 
come to stay. 

b By vision and by precept 
Thou hast paved the way 
For future singers in their quest 
for song. , - 

By thine own* singing they-too 
• shall be strong. 

Immortal is thy clarion call, and 
clear :' 

“Milton, thou art here ! 

Egbert Sandford 


The Child: cr 



Goodwill Table 

Under their national flags Scouts often countries 
sit down to a meal together at the International 
Boy Scouts Camp at Youlbury, near Oxford 


The Artist & the War 

rYUR poets have yet to do themselves justice in the war (perhaps 
^ because there has been so much rubbish called poetry in 
these Says), but our artists, as we were saying the other day, have 
been inspired to finer work than we have known for-years. 


In the three fighting Services, 
in the ARP, and in the National 
Fire Service their own daily 
duties have inspired artists to 
great splendour. The Battle.of 
Britain, especially the* bombing 
of London, produced any number 
of fine- pictures, either gainted or 
sketched entirely in the very hour 
of peril, or noted in ragged 
sketch-books for future com¬ 
pletion during some brief pause 
in the stress of day oT night. 

Chelsea and Bloomsbury, both 
centres of modern British art, 
have given their best men and 
women to the defence of their 
country, men. and women whom 
some would have expected to 
shrink from such stem trial; .but 
they have welcomed and glohed 
in the dangers of their voluntary 
duty, and that grand spirit, as 
we have seen from one first-rate 
exhibition after another, is 
reflected in their artistic work. 

These pictures reflect three out¬ 
standing merits: Actuality, the 
capture of the vivid scene at the 
height of its intensity;- high- 
souled bravery in the very teeth 
of death and destruction; and 
the pride of craftsmanship, 
challenged under the most 
savage conditions. 

One might wonder, if these 
. artists could paint so magnifi¬ 
cently while the bombs were 


falling, why they could not do 
so under normal conditions? Or 
one might prefer to say that it 
was only in such conditions that 
they could be stimulated to the 
heights they have attained. 

Whichever way we look at it, 
one thing is certain. History will 
owe a great debt to these brave 
and proud-spirited men and 
women. True, the mechanical 
record of camera and the kinema 
and radio will give us much of 
our war on all fronts which 
edrlier wars could never have 
provided but there is some¬ 
thing in living art which the 
mechanical record cannot pro¬ 
vide. On our ships at sea, in 
the air, and with our armies in 
the field, one after another we 
find the names of artists who, 
like the great Russian sea- 
painter Verestchagin in the 
Russo-Japanese naval battles of 
40 years ago, went into the thick 
of the fight to find their subjects, 
not caring any more for the 
danger than the men whose 
exploits they were making im¬ 
mortal. 

The cameramen have done a 
grand job, we know, . but the 
fighting artist with his pencil 
and sketch-book is making a 
finer picture still, and our 
painters at hornet are leaving us 
a great bequest. 
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A Cup of Tea on 
the Pavement? 


T OK doners who are spending their summer holidays at home 
^ this year, and the thousands of provincials who, in spite of 
official discouragement, are taking their holidays in the capital, 
are saying that London has become .a city of foreigners. 

with: us. After all, ifc must be 
very pleasant to be able to sit 


Some of them say so with a 
; mixture of regret and pride. 
There always was a big influx 
into London at this time of the 
year, from the Dominions and 
the United States, from the 
Continent, from everywhere. But 
London has never been so 
“ Continentalised ” as it is today. 
Today the visitors have come to 
stay for as long as the war goes 
on. Fighting men or refugees,*, 
they are making.their homes with 
us, and their influence is affect¬ 
ing our lives. 

Soho always had its quota of 
French and Italian restaurants, 
and here and there a- Greek, 
Chinese, Hungarian, or Serbian 
eating-house to add to the colour 
and the babel. But outside Soho 
there were very few. Today we 
see them everywhere, the 
meeting-places of all"*our Allies, 
French, Dutch, Norwegians, 
Belgians, Greeks, Poles, Czechs, 
Chinese, and Russians. 

Signs in strange tongues are 
inscribed on half-boarded win¬ 
dows, sometimes in* alphabets we 
cannot .read. Menus are mys¬ 
teries which would puzzle Lord 
Woolton. * ■ 

Walls are adorned with 
painted scenes of lands from 
which the customer is an a 11-too-, 
pathetic exile. The waiter speaks 
English, but only just. Most re¬ 
markable of all, we sometimes see 
little tables set out on the pave¬ 
ment, to make a real Continental 
cafe. 

Will the change be permanent, 
cr merely transitory? Those of 
us who have travelled abroad 
have often wondered' why the 


with a friend at a cheerful little 
table and watch the passing 
pageant of the streets for an 
hour in the evening for the price 
of a cup of coffee or so. Better 
than being crowded up against a 
publichouse bar and expected to 
buy one bad drink after another, 
for the privilege of an hour’s 
noisy chatter. 

The British climate has always 
made such a thing impossible, 
we are told; but is it so? The 
Norwegian climate is harsher 
than ours, the Dutch and Belgian 
skies are just as threatening,. and 
Northern France is not so much 
sunnier than England. 

* It is a question of habit and 
disposition, not of climate. To 
the* cafe-lover the little table on 
the pavement is a club, a social 
centre, and s often a business 
rendezvous. <3? Where we British, 
devoted as we are to the open 
air, like to keep it for sport, the 
Continental likes to enjety the 
open air in conversation and 
affairs. * : 

He has more to say at the end 
of the day, or in the middle of 
the day, than his neighbour 
across the Channel, and must 
have a vent for his thoughts on 
business, art, or politics outside 
the four walls of his home. The 
cafe provides it. 

Now that the war has broken 
down so many •- barriers of 
strangeness and misunderstand¬ 
ing, it may fcre that the Continen¬ 
tal cafe has come to London to 
stay. If it does, we shall have to 
learn how to make our coffee as 
good as our tea. 


cafe habit nas never taken root 

The Parson at the Stumps 


By a. Spectator 


Saturday cricket match was 
m progress between sides 
made up of youths and middle- 
aged working men. In park 
chairs surrounding the pitch sat 
old gentlemen, who would nor¬ 
mally have been in the pavilion at 
Lord’s, and accompanying them 
were their wives, enthusiastically 
knitting. At t one end a tall 
parson, no longer young, was 
umpire, unusually close to the 
batsman. 

The reason for this nearness 
was soon apparent; a summer 
gale was blowing, and this, 
stripping trees of their branches 
and overturning standard roses 
elsewhere, was constantly blow¬ 
ing off the bails. So, sometimes 
twice or thrice an over, the par¬ 
son had to nip up and replace 
them. The promptitude and cer¬ 


tainty with which he signalled 
the value of hits to the* scorers, 
the byes, and, alas, the. wides, 
showed his familiarity with the 
game, ’but when with - a quick 
little sideways leap he brought 
off a ^beautiful catch as a bail, 
taken .by a gust of wind, went 
sailing away, an. unlooker who 
had first regarded the parson as 
a muff and a duffer. quietly re¬ 
marked, ‘‘Shouldn’t be surprised 
if, after all, he’s an Old Blue; 
at any rate, he’s a first-class slip 
fielder—and, what’s more, a jolly 
good fellow to stand out there on 
a Saturday with a heavy 
Sunday’s work before him.” 

And the speaker and his 
hearers agreed that it is just 
such men that all our churches 
need in keeping youth and toil- 
worn middle-age in harmony. 


Nature Protects Her Children 


'J'he effect of sandstorms on* the 
eyes of our soldiers in the 
desert has raised the question 
in many minds as to how birds 
an$l reptiles survive such condi¬ 
tions. The answer is that 
Nature has provided for them. 

The eyes of snakes are covered 
by a permanent homy mem¬ 
brane, a transparent lens 
through which they can see as 
we see through glass or mica. 
Birds have a sort of inner third 
eyelid, a winking membrane, 


which is repeatedly drawn across 
the eyeball, so keeping the eye 
swept clear of dust, and at the 
same time moistened. As the 
membrane is practically trans¬ 
parent, the bird can still see 
when the membrane is drawn 
over the eyeball. The bird 
moults its feathers, but not this 
precious membrane. The snake, 
when'he casts his skin several 
times a year, casts his spectacles 
at the same time, everything 
being shed in one piece. 
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Nature’s Masterpiece 

Mature has. laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face. 
She has touched it with ver¬ 
milion, planted in it a double row 
of ivory,' made it the scat, of 
smiles and blushes, lighted it up 
and enlivened it with the bright¬ 
ness of the eyes, hung it on each 
side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that 
cannot be described, and sur¬ 
rounded it with such a flowing 
shade of hair as sets all its 
beauties in the most agreeable 
light. . Addison 

HE’S GONE„ 

Oe's gone. 

I do not* understand : 

I only know 
That as he turned to go 
And waved his hand 
In his young eyes a sudden 
glory shone. 

And I was dazzled by a sunset 
glow. 

And he was gone. Wilfrid Gibson 


We Must Believe 


W/u cannot live, on probabilities. 

” The faith in which we can live 
bravely and die in'peace must bd a 
certainty, so far as it professes to 
be a faith at all, or it is nothing. 

J. A. Froude 


GOD WILL KNOW 


VV7k make,perchance some 
** Music here below 
Which none will mark ; 

But God Himself will know. 

Minnie Aumonier 


This Paper is Moving 

As these words lie* before you 
on the table they are at rest 
—the pages will not move unless 
something moves them ; but if 
you coidd see the molecules of 
the pages you would find them 
to be all in active motion. Con¬ 
sider any mass of matter you 
please, such as a billiard-ball, 
and it may be at rest as a whole 
or in motion as a whole. These 
are molar rest and molar motion. 
But in all the matter that we 
know there is no such thing as 
molecular rest; there is nothing 
but incessant molecular motion. 
The molecules that go to make 
Up the ivory of the billiard-ball 
'arc in incessant motion amongst 
themselves, no matter whether 
the ball, as a wliole, is moving or 
at rest. C. W. Saleeby 

THEY NEVER FAIL 

’T’iiey never fail who die 

In a great cause ; the block 
may soak their gore; 

Their heads may sodden in the 
sun; their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and 
castle walls— 

But . still their spirit walks 
abroad, 

Though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark 
a doom, 

They but augment the deep and 
sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and 
conduct 

The world at last to freedom. 

Byron 


Stern Daughter of the 
Voice of God 


Ctern Daughter of the Voice of 
° - God, 1 

O Duty, if that name thou love. 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe; 
From vain temptations dost set 
free, 

And calmest the weary strife of 
frail humanity ! 

There" are who ask not if thine 
eye * 

Be on them ; who in love and 
Truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts ! without •reproach' 
or blot. 

Who do thy work and know it 
not; . 

O, if through confidence mis¬ 
placed 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread 
Power, around them cast. 

Serene will be our days and, 

• bright, 

And happy 7 * will our nature be, 
When love is aii unerring light 
And joy its own security 7 . 

And they a blissful course mav 

* hold " 


Even now, who, not unwisely 
bold. 

Live in the spirit of this creed. 
Yet seek thy firm support 
according to their need. • 

Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost 
' wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant 
grace ; 

Xor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on 
their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing, 
treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from 
wrong, 

.And the most ancient heavens, 
through Thee, are fresh tfml 
strong. 

To humbler functions, awful 
Power ! 

I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance, from this 
hour ; 

O, let.my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ;* 

The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth thy 
bondman let me live*! 

Wordsworth 


Keep Watch on Your Mind 


’T’he way to health, harmony 7 , 
and happiness is primarily 
mental. What y 7 ou regularly en¬ 
courage and develop in your 
mind determines y'our character 
and -destiny. Hence the vital 
-importance of closely’ scrutinising 
every thought' which seeks a 
permanent place in your mental 
world. 

For this reason be fastidious 
in y’our choice of books. It is 
y 7 ouT privilege to share in the 
great thoughts of the world’s 
great minds, and to have your 


life. stimulated and ennobled 
by 7 tlicir supreme example. 

Help, encouragement, healing, 
and inspiration are at yTmr ready 7 
service, but vou must appropriate 
them for yourself. The infinite 
supply of good is sufficient to 
meet all your needs. 

Resolve this day’ to keep your 
thoughts in harmony* with divine- 
love, truth, and goodness. Thus 
y T ou will steadily 7 progress toward 
the better, larger, fuller life 
which is y*our rightful heritage. 

Grenville Kleiser 


Prayer For the Blackout 

T ord, keep us safe this night. 
Secure from all our fears; 

May 7 angels guard us while we sleep, 
Till morning light appears. 


The Glory of the State 

C'ueedom in a‘ democracy is the 
* glory T of the State, and therefore in 
a democracy only 7 will the freeman 
of nature deign to dwell. Plato 
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Educate Your Brain filack Dolphin VENUS CLOSE TO JUPITER 

A Great Solar System With Four Suns 


in Summer 

* Come things we should all remember in hot weather. Summer 
^ is the Time to educate the brain through the skin. 


Almost all the education of 
the brain comes from the skin, 
for the eyes, ears, and all organs 
of sense are essentially bits of 
the skin. * Nor is there anything 
very astonishing in that, as both 
brain and skin are made mainly 
of the same elementary layer of 
the egg-cell. 

But one part of the education 
of the brain by the skin is apt 
to be rather neglected, and that 
is education in the matter of 
regulating the supply of blood to 
the surface of the body. At one 
time our skin is pale and at 
another time rosy, and that is 
arranged by the brain according 
to instructions given it by the 
skin itself. If the skin be cold it 
sends a message to this effect by 
the nerves to .the brain, and the 
brain restricts the supply of 
blood by causing a constriction 
cf the blood-vessels. So the skin 
becomes pale. 

If the brain ignores or mis¬ 
understands the message from 
the skin and fails to restrict the 
blood-vessels (as happens when 
it has , been stupefied with 
alcohol) the consequences may 
be serious, for the blood in the 
cold skin will be chilled and may 
cause a general chilling of 
internal organs. Likewise, when 
the skin, is hot and sends a 
message to the brain to say so, 


the brain dilates the blood¬ 
vessels of the skin so that the 
blood at the surface may be 
cooled and the heat of the body 
reduced. If the brain misunder¬ 
stands or ignores the message 
serious results may follow, for 
the blood will not be. sufficiently 
cooled, and the temperature of 
the body may rise and cause 
fever or even heat apoplexy. 

Usually the . brain acts 
promptly as soon as it receives 
its cable from the skin; but if 
people coddle themselves and 
protect their skins too much 
from the cold the brain for 
long periods never receives a 
message that it is cold, so that 
if one day the message suddenly 
comes the-brain forgets what it 
is its duty to do, and a chill is the 
result. ■ in summer, accordingly, 
people should make a point of 
exposing their skin to cold and 
he„at, to sun and air, so that 
the brain may get into the 
habit of responding efficiently. 

What we call hardening is 
nothing more, than giving the 
brain plenty of practice in the 
regulation of the blood supply to 
the skin; and if the brain be well 
educated and trained in this 
matter chills. and colds will be 
rafe. For educatiye purposes as 
little clothing as possible should 
* be worn/ 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Jim’s Pony . Runs Away 


r j^HE children were playing 
horses in the big butter¬ 
cup meadow that ran along at 
the bottom of their garden. 

Jim held the reins and 
Babs was the pony, a very 
frisky pony, 

“Stop!” cried Jim at last. 
“ It’s too hot to run like 
that; let’s sit down under the 
trees for a bit.” 



Jim shut his eyes, and soon 
fell fast asleep. 

When he woke up there was 
no sign of Babs. 

Jim called, and then he 
went right-across the meadow^ 
till he came to the stile.' 
There he met a man who 
looked like a farmer. 

He smiled at Jim and said: 
“Have you lost someone? I 
thought I heard you calling.” 

“Yes,” said Jim. “My 
pony’s run away. ” 

“Too full of spirits, eh?” 
said the farmer. “All over 
the place!” 

Jim nodded. 

“ I could hardly hold her in: 
I found it hard work on a hot 
day like this, so I sat down 
under a tree and went to 
sleep.” 

“Didn’t .you tie her up?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Well, no,” said Jim. “I 
never thought she would go 
off.” 


'They ; walked across the 
meadow, and had no sooner 
got into the lane'when they 
met a man leading a horse— 
a lovely little Shetland pony. 

“What a. little’ beauty!” 
cried Jim. 

“Prettier than yours?” 
laughed the farmer, going up 
to the pony and stroking its 
nose. 

“Oh, it’s r not a bit * like 
mine,” said Jim, „ 

“She’s gentle enough,” said 
the farmer. “She’s mine, so I 
know. Jump up on her back.” 

“That’s not the way„to hold 
the reins! ” cried the farmer, 
as Jim grabbed hold of them 
■clumsily. “Bless me! Why, I 
thought you hj*d a pony of 
your own! ” 

“Not a real pony, ” said Jim, 
getting redder than ever. 
* l That’s my pony!” he called 
out, as a little figure in a 
white frock came flying down 
the read. 

It was • Babs. She was 
running with the reins flap¬ 
ping in the dust-behind her. 

The farmer burst out laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Oh, what a darling!” 
Babs cried, as she reached 
them. “ Can’t I have -a ride, 
too?”, 

“ Tell me where you live, 
and you shall, .ride home, 
taking turns.” 

The children t^ld him, and 
away they went. 

It was not the last ride they 
had on pretty Jess, for that 
was the pony’s name. Their 
new friend has taught them 
to ride; and some day they 
hope* to have a real pony of 
their own. ’ 


j^JosT of us know of Grey 

• Dolphin, the horse that 
gives its name to one of the 
stories in the immortal Ingoldsb.v 
Legends, but what of Black 
Dolphin, concerning whom Bat¬ 
tersea allotment-holders have 
petitioned the LCC and the 
Ministry of Agriculture? He is a 
shddy character who passes - 
under many names black 
dolphin, black army, black blight, 
black aphis; and black fly. 

/ A correspondent tells us .of a* 
London district in which black 
dolphins infest tomatoes,- nas¬ 
turtiums, _ poppies, marguerites, 
dahlias, and other growths, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture re¬ 
ports the presence of the pest on 
other crops up and down the 
country. ' This dolphin is a rela¬ 
tive of the greenfly, but much 
more widespread in its destruc¬ 
tive operations, in .some years 
attacking rhubarb, spinach* 
turnips, mangolds, an 4 d beans. 
Multiplying until it reaches vast 
numbers on each plant, it drains 
the sap of its host, checks the 
growth, and, if left long enough, 
ruins it. Then, at the end of the 
summer, when its evil work is 
done, it vanishes r and is for¬ 
gotten, to reappear next Spring 
in full force. 

What happens to'it during that 
mysterious interval? Myriads of 
the wingless insects are destroyed 
by ichneumon flies, by ladybirds, , 
and by the larvae of hover flies, ■ 
but there are multitudes of 
winged dolphins that fly away 
unharmed, to keep up the stock 
for the following year. What of 
them? -They betake themselves 
to spindle trees, and there the 
. females lay eggs. The adults die 
and the world is free for the time 
being of black dolphins. But in 
the Spring the eggs hatch, and 
away go the pests to the beans, 
the weeds, and flowers, there to 
produce more of their kind, a 
new generation maturing and 
being capable of producing eggs 
within eight days of hatching. 

The only remedy appears to be 
to study the habits of the insects, 
watch for their appearance, then 
treat them .with a spray which 
kills the parasite. 

A Daniel of 
Agriculture 

jgRiTisn Agriculture has lost a 
good friend in Sir Daniel 
Hall, who was deeply interested 
in it for half a century. 

He started scientific educa¬ 
tion for agriculture when coun¬ 
trymen used to say that if they 
came to school their neighbours 
would think they did not know 
how to farm, but this feeling 
passed. arid his influence spread 
all over England. 

He went : to Rothamsted 
when it was at a crisis of its 
history, and established its pros¬ 
perity, though he had little help 
from the -Government, 'which 
told him that in no .circum¬ 
stances whatever would it make 
grants for agricultural research. 
Even that was in the 20th cen¬ 
tury, but in ten years the official 
outlook changed and -he was 
asked to organise a systerii 
which in good time gave us one 
of the best systems of agriculture 
and research in the world. 

Sir Daniel was a man of ster¬ 
ling honesty, . a deep lover of 
nature and of beauty, in art, 
loyal to a great ideal; and every¬ 
body liked him 


’""The rare spectacle of Venus and Jupiter apparently very close 
to each other will occur early on Sunday morning, August 2, 
writes the C N Astronomer. During next week these two planets 
may be seen coming nearer together, Jupiter being to the left and 
not so bright as Venus. By^Sunday morning they will appear to 
be only about two-thirds of the Moon’s apparent diameter apart, 
Jupiter being above Venus. We shall thus be able to see the two 
brightest planets in a splendid position for comparison. 

They will both appear in the together about 1200 times more 
same field-of-view of a telescope, light and heat than c5ur Sun. 
if not too high powers are used, These constitute the central pair 


the oval-belted disc of the golden 
Jupiter being in strong contrast 
with the silvery disc of the much 
more radiant Venus, which, being 
somewhat gibbous, also appears 
oval, but only about a third of 
the apparent diameter of Jupiter 
in width. 

The planets appear neither at 
their largest nor at '* their 


Venus 


Jupiter 


Venus and Jupiter on July 25. 
Marks on the arrow indicate 
the daily approach of Venus 
to Jupiter during next week 

brightest at the present time, 
and, though Venus is receding 
and Jupiter approaching us now, 
they, will remain for the next 
two months a fine feature of, the 
early morning sky. Venus will be 
travelling away, to the left and 
nearer the point of sunrise until 
she is finally lost in the rising 
dawn. The best time to observe 
these planets at present is 
between 5.15 and 6 o’clock, when 
'they will be striking objects 
above the eastern horizon. 

The stars of the Scorpion con¬ 
tinue to be the most prominent 
feature of the southern sky as 
soon as it becomes dark. So 
when the Moon is out of the way 
the stars shown in our star-map 
of July 11 may be readily identi¬ 
fied. Some of these are of great 
interest, as well as Antares, 
described in our last article. 

Beta-in-Scorpius, which is also 
known by its anciept name 
Graffias, is an example of a grand 
solar system composed of at least 
four great suns. Two of them are 
so immense that they radiate. 


of the system, and are at an 
average distance apart from 
centre to centre of about^ 18 
million miles, so, taking into 
account their immensity, their 
surfaces cannot be very far 
apart. They revolve round their 
common centre of gravity in only 
63 days, the smaller sun speed¬ 
ing round in the large orbit at an 
average rate of *125 miles a 
second; this is about four times 
faster than Mercury travels 
round the Sui\ when at his 
fastest. The larger sun of the 
pair travels in a smaller orbit at 
an average rate of 80 miles a 
second, so they complete - their 
revolutions at the same time. 

At some distance from these 
great central suns is a small 
“planetary sun” which radiates 
about twice the amount of light 
that our Sun .does, and is doubt¬ 
less a colossal world in the mak- # 
ing. Much farther away is* 
another so-called' companion sun 
which radiates about 170 times 
more light than our Sun. . 

Immense Suns 

There are doubtless many 
smaller bodies revolving in this 
grand solar system of Graffias, 
but their presence cannot be 
known with' pur present tele¬ 
scopic powers owing to their 
enormous distance of some 463 
light years; that is, about 
28,480,000* times farther away 
than our Sun, " 

Sigma-in-Scorpius is another 
great sun which appears to have 
a companion sun at a great dis¬ 
tance from it, a small sun about 
the same size as our Sun, Sigma 
itself radiating about 630 times 
more light; these are 362 light- 
years distant. Delta, 295 light- 
years distant, is another immense 
sun which radiates about. 700 
times more light than our Sun, 
but' from a distance of 296 light- 
years. G. F. M. 


Told on the Captain’s Bridge 


A group of men were telling 
stories of curious happenings, 
and this is the story told by a 
well-known publisher. 

'yynEN I was a smallish - boy, 
living on the coa§t; .1 went 
to a school where the weekly fee 
was a. shilling, and we were sup¬ 
posed alvvays to take it cn Mon¬ 
day morning. Usually I went 
with a lively lad called’ Billy 
Bullock, who-kept his money safe 
by carrying it 'in his mouth. 

One Monday moVning* when 
he was livelier than usual,, he 
suddenly stopped in his play. 
.“The shilling’s gone!” said 
Billy, and I shall never forget his 
look of consternation. Billy had 
swallowed his shilling. However, 
nothing very‘serious followed. 


Thirty years later I was mak¬ 
ing the rough passage between 
Australia and New Zealand, and 
was almost the only' passenger 
who did not seek the seclusion, of 
the cabin. The captain wel¬ 
comed me on his bridge for . a 
chat, and ope boisterous night 
he asked me' where I was 
brought up to have such a love ' 
of the sea.- I told him. “Now, 
that’s curious,”- he ,said, “for i 
was brought up there.” 

^Then something stirred in my 
memory and his name became ■ 
linked with my past;' “ Surely,” I 
exclaimed—“ surely you 'are not 
Billy Bullcck, who swallowed the - 
shilling?” 

“That I am,” he replied; “but 
surely you are not the boy who 


I left that part of the coast .was with me at the time? ’ 
soon after, living* the whole Across thirty years, and across 
width of the country away from .the world, we had met again to 
Billy, and entirely lost sight of renew our boyhood's friendship 
him. ' on that liner’s bridge! 
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What About Our 
Prisoners of War? 

\Y7e hear that our prisoners of war are being well treated by 
™ the Italians, and that the only serious trouble is that 
they do not get enough to eat, for the simple reason that Italy 
herself has not got enough to eat. What she has she gives. The 
Red Cross parcels supplement that ration, but they do not come 
through as regularly, as we could wish. 


Meanwhile, in all other re¬ 
spects the treatment of war 
prisoners by the Italians accords 
with our own civilised treatment 
of the much greater numbers of 
Italian men who are in our 
hands. 

Italy is a lovely country, and 
men as well as officers are often 
housed in. delightful surround¬ 
ings, ’ sometimes in ancient 
monasteries overlooking the sea, 
or in tine old palaces. • 

Despite Italy’s critical.shortage 
of fuel, our men were kept, 
reasonably warm through the 
winter, and % they are allowed a 
freedom of 'movement which is 
often kindly and generous. 

Splendid Morale 

They have books and papers, 
though - only Italian papers. 
Quite a high proportion of them 
have learned to read Italian, and 
in some cases to speak it fluently. 
Nearly all are either learning or 
teaching something useful or 
interesting, and some are 
students and teachers at the 
same time. Needless to say, their 
morale is splendid. None of 
them, despite the sorry tale of 
_our repeated setbacks, is at all 
dispirited, or lacking confidence 
in victory. 

Italian prisoners here are 
happy too, and their morale is 
also good, but with a difference, 
for they have no confidence in 
the victory of the Axis. Few of 
them wish it indeed, knowing 
that such a victory would mean 
the end of liberty for Italy. 

They may respect the strength- 
of Germany, but their hatred for 
all things German remains. as 
deep as it has always been. 

German prisoners in Britain 
and other parts of our Empire' 
seldom respond in the same way. 
It is one of the great worries of 
humane British officers in charge 
of prison-camps for Germans 
that our humanity is so often 
accepted as a sign of weakness. 


Strict discipline produces vary¬ 
ing responses. Many* of our Ger¬ 
man prisoners not merely expect 
such treatment, but actually 
seem to behave better under it, 
and to accept it as natural and 
reasonable. 

. What we are apt, however, to 
forget is that the German fight¬ 
ing man of today has been 
brought up in an atmosphere of 
carefully instilled savagery since 
the days of his boyhood. As Hitler 
and his henchmen have told us 
quite frankly, once the child is 
in their hands they can model 
him into the type of creature 
they wish to see in Germany. 

In Japaiv and in the terri¬ 
tories she has conquered, a 
curious situation has arisen with 
regard to prisoners of war, mili¬ 
tary and civilian alike. With the 
atrocities of Hong Kong still 
fresh in our minds, we get 
authentic news that there has 
been little or' no interference 
with British or American resi¬ 
dents in Shanghai, and now we 
are told of internment camps in 
Japan itself where conditions are 
tolerable or even comfortable. 

When the Tide Turns 

Japan has good reason for 
stimulating^ .some improvement. 

. Since the two battles of the Coral 
Sea and Midway Island her 
prospects of victory in the Pacific 
have receded, and soon the tide 
may turn and her mainland may 
be threatened. 

The fact is that, though the 
Japanese soldier is savage 
‘ enough, and has been steadily - 
schooled in savageries, the Japa¬ 
nese people as a whole have not 
been subjected to the steadypro- 
cess of barbarising which has 
been the fate of the masses in 
Hitler’s Germany. There may be 
civilising influences in Japan of 
which we know little, and the 
latest information to ’ some 
extent bears out this assumption. 
Let us hope it is correct. 


Dreamer of the Flying Age 


^ link with the pioneer days 
of flying is broken by the 
passing, of Commander Sir 
Walter Windham. 

He had been a prominent 
motoifist for many -years when 
news of the first flights of the 
Wright brothers came into the 
papers. Walter Windham saw 
the possibilities of flight and 
took a practical interest in it. 
He offered a gold cut* for the 
first aeroplane flight across the 
English Channel, and it was won 
by Bleriot in 1909. In that year 
Windham sent a letter by air 
from France to England, the first 
recorded aerial delivery. This 
idea was carried farther when 
he established the first two 
official aerial mail services known 
—one in India, February- 1911, 
and the other from Hendon to 
Windsor in the following Sep¬ 
tember. 


The first aerial meeting- to be 
held in England, at Doncaster 
in 1910, was controlled - by 
Walter Windham, and for the 
Bournemouth meeting in the 
same year he entered a mono¬ 
plane and a biplane of his own 
construction. Being a heavy 
man he seldom flew in the early 
days, but he crashed when fly¬ 
ing at Brooklands in 1910. 

Sir Walter Windham was a 
man of very wide interests, hav¬ 
ing served in the Navy, Army, 
and Royal. Indian Marine; in 
his early days he went round the 
world four times iii sailing ships; 
and he was concerned in start¬ 
ing plague hospitals in Bombay 
in 1897. - When the troopship 
Warren Hastings was wrecked 
in 1897 it was Windham ■ who 
connected the ship to the shore 
by a rope along which 1200 men 
passed to safety. . 


!n Two Wars 

12 Brothers and 
a Sister 

This story is true, and comes 
from Iran, sent home by a* 
missionary to the headmaster of 
a college in England, who for¬ 
wards it to us. We may wonder 
if ever ivar, ivith all its bitter¬ 
ness, has ever been more cruel 
than in this poignant tale ef an 
English household. 

Today we had in to tea and 
church a sergeant who has been 
a patient in the European ward. 
He is a Cornishman, and one of 
a family of fourteen brothers 
and three sisters. 

. 'Twelve of the brothers have 
been killed in the two wars. 
Five brothers in the last war 
were in one machine-gun nest, or 
whatever they call it, and were 
• all killed together. He said his 
mother really did not'get over 
that; she died in 1931. 

Then six were in Dunkirk, in 
all sorts of. different jobs, and 
none of the six* came back. The 
■ youngest of all went down, off 
Crete in H M S Gloucester. And 
now only his eldest brother and 
himself (next to the youngest) 
are left, and two sisters, as one 
was killed by a bomb. 

He Cannot Drown 

'yy’ALKiNG along Piccadilly the 
other day'we saw in a shop 
facing the Green Park a suit in 
which no man could drown. First 
made of kapok and now of tropal. 
it has, been adopted by the 
Admiralty, and would surely be 
a godsend for every man who 
goes down to the sea in ships. It 
has saved many lives and \Ve 
should like to see some rich man 
giving one to every mine-sweeper 
and every merchant seaman. . 

It seems that the material of 
which this suit is made is as 
resistant to.water as asbestos is 
to fire. A man will float in a 
waistcoat made of it, the waist¬ 
coat alone being enough to keep 
any man upright in the water to 
his armpits. We have heard of 
a man who escaped from a burn¬ 
ing ship with a whole suit on, 
saved by it from fire as well as 
water. The tropal, being enclosed 
in sheet rubber, keeps buoyant 
for hours,< and not only keeps its 
wearer afloat but lessens the 
shock of sudden immersion and 
resists the severest tests of cold. 

We gathered from a chat with 
its inventor, Mr Wilson, at 80 
Piccadilly, that he experimented 
with it on his boy in the bath, 

. and had some curious experi¬ 
ences, the little .fellow finding it 
difficult to balance himself in the 
water until the suiting had been 
•properly adjusted and mathe¬ 
matically worked out. Today it 
is the Seaman’s Friend. “He 
cannot drown in it. 


/ 

John Wesley’s Mother 

It is just 200 years since one of the most remarkable women 
of all time passed on, Susannah Wesley, John Wesley's mother. 


'J'he youngest daughter of Dr 
Samuel Annesley, she mar¬ 
ried Samuel Wesley before she 
was 20 and became the mother pi 
19 children, ten of whom grew up. 
Unlike- the old -lady who lived in 
a shoe, Mrs Wesley had so many 
children that she always knew 
what to do, and in spite of much 
poverty there was always some 
happiness in the rambling old 
rectory at Epworth. 

Susannah w.as a woman of 
great character. She devoted 
herself to the well-being of her 
children* and though she brought 
them up strictly they grew to 
respect and love her. From the 
first she would beat them in 
Order to teach them to cry softly, 
so that the peace of the rectory 
might not be disturbed. They 
were beaten for idleness or- 
naughtiness, but if they confessed 
that they had done something 
wrong were spared severe 
punishment. 

At meals they had to eat or 
drink what was given to them, 
and were never allowed to eat as 
much as they would like. On no 
account were they permitted to 
talk to the servants, and no mis¬ 
behaviour of any kind was 
allowed. They were expected to 
read from the Bible, to aftend 
prayers, and to understand that 
their mother’s will was law. 

Hard, Yet Kindly 

All this seems severe to us, -and 
-it was, but it was the way of life 
then.. Many people are con¬ 
vinced that Susannah was cruel, 
but she .was less forbidding than 
she seemed and more under¬ 
standing than we* might suppose. 
All her children turned to her for 
sympathy in their troubles and 
for guidance when perplexed. She 
ran her household and ordered 
their doings with -inflexible 
righteousness, but within:- the 
limits of this hard framework she 
was a kindly woman. . 

It has been said that whenever 
Gcd sets out to make a great man 
he first makes a great woman, 
and it is true that to raise up 
John Wesley God shaped Susan¬ 
nah. -It was her * insistence on 
method and order and attention 
to detail which enabled Wesley to 
organise Methodism. It was her 
strength of character which 
made him.what he'was. It was 
the quiet hours Susannah and 
her son John spent together in 
prayer and study that laid the 
foundations of Wesle5”s ministry. 

With all her faults she gave 
England one of the noblest and 
most moving spirits our land has 
known, and when she came to 
the end of her days the look on 


her face, it. was said, was calm 
and serene.. John Wesley tells us 
that from three to four in the 
afternoon ‘‘the silver cord was 
loosing, and'the wheel breaking 
at the cistern,” and then, without 
a struggle or a sigh, the soul was 
set free. Her last words, he tells 
us, were: “Children, as soon as 
I "am released sing a psalm of 
praise to Gcd.” 

That was 2G0 years ago, and 
what Susannah Wesley aid at 
Epworth Rectory is still influenc¬ 
ing England at this hour. 


Next Week’s Children’s Hour 


/'Tn Sunday next at 5.20 we are to 
• hear another BBC broadcast 
in the series by Dorothy L. Sayers, 
The Mail Born to be King: 

Folk songs and piano music by 
Mary Lake and Michael Mulliner 
will open Monday’s Children’s 
Hour programme, which will also 
include a talk by the Zoo Man. 

Hans Andersen’s tale of Big. 
Claus and Little Claus has been 
adapted as - a play by Barbara 
Sleigh and will be heard at 5.30 
on # Tuesday. 

On Wednesday another episode 
in the series Said the Cat to the 
Dog will be heard; and in the 
same programme we shall have 
Clear and Cool, some verse and 
music about rivers arranged by 


Geoffrey Dearmer. and John Keir 
Cross. 

A new serial by Howard Spring, 
Sampson’s Circus, will begin on 
Thursday. It has been adapted 
by Muriel Levy, and this week’s 
instalment will be A Wonderful 
Birthday Present. 

At 5.20 on Friday there will be 
the seventh of Olive Shapley’s 
News-Letters from America, and 
songs’ by Joyce Sutton. 

Would You Believe It? or Who 
Would Have Thought It? are the 
titles of a collection of strange 
stories, interesting facts, and out- 
of-the-ordinary music to be heard 
on Saturday, August T. This pro¬ 
gramme has been 'designed by 
Dorothy Worsley. 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother ! You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little * Milk 
of Magnesia 1 .sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick* by too much 
rich food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ' over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly parses away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then * Milk of 
Magnesia ' moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of’the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the 
first sign of sickness just give ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ' and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘ Milk of Magnesia * 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also * Milk of 
Magnesia ' brand Tablets, 7 cl., 1 / 1 J, 
■ 2/3 and 3 / 11 £. {Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite-sure it is ‘.Milk of Magnesia/ 

of 


i Milk of Magnesia' is tin trade 
Phillips ' preparation of. Magnesia. 


YOUNG ENGLAND 

For over fifty ycffr-% we have striven to 
improve the lot and character of the boys and 
uirls in the Kast End. It has always been 
our determination that our Yonth Movement 
shall be fundamentally Christian, ami while 
physical training has a prominent part 'in our 
flubs, spiritual ami cultural training consti¬ 
tute our first consideration. Will you pkaso 
take -a share? 

H S.V.F.. The Rev. Percy Inesom, Snpt., 
The EAST END MISSION (Found'd 
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BRAN TUB 


DESCRIBED 

Schoolmistress : Can any boy 
tell me what a circle is ? 
Freddie:. A circle is a line 
of no “depth running round a 
dot for ever. . - • 

Proverbs About Advice 

j^dvice when most needed is 
least heeded. 

WriJ:e down the advice of him 
who loves you, though you like it 
* not at present. ^ 

As many heads, as -many wits. 
We may give advice, but we 
cannot give conduct. f 
Better ask than go astray. 

Good advice is beyond price v 
Counsel breaks not the head. 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

]y£RS Black: “Do you like 
entertaining visitors?” 

Mrs White: .“Yes, but I find 
that very few of them are.” 


JUDGING BY SIZE 

^/hen the ship dropped her 
anchor a whale 

Blundered by with a flick of his 
tail. 

That huge hook,” chuckled 
he, 

“ Must be meant for^big me— 
This is what I call fishing to 
scale ! ” 

Hidden Birds 

'The name of a well-known bird 
is hidden in each of the folr 
lowing sentences. 

A low < rent brings many 
tenants. 

Alec ran eight miles' in two 
hours. 

I heard the machinery throb 
in • the engine-room. 

Can you see a gleam of light? 

- Saving is made easy by a low 

livjllg COSfc. Answers next week 


BLOSSOM 

littlF boy who lived in a 
city was enjoying his first 
visit to the country. He was 
staying at a farmhouse, and 
one morning lie saw a peacock 
in the farmer’s garden. Run¬ 
ning excitedly to his mother, he- 
exclaimed,* “ Mother, one of 
the chickens is in bloom ! ” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Mars 
is low in the 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
11 o'clock on 
Monday night, July 27. 

CROSS FIGURES 

JJere is an interesting cross 
figure design. It will be 
seen that the numbers 1 to 16 
have been arranged 



Jacko Too Clever 



r 

15 

14 
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12 
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' 7 
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IO 

11 
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i3 

3 

2 

16 


T was a fine little boat and it did Jacko and Chimp, who had made every inch 
of it themselves, great credit. Bit by bit they had put it together in the 
old shed. “Come on !” cried Jacko. “Let's run her down to the river 
and give her a good send off.” “ You’ve got to get her out first,” cried a 
mocking voice. Horrors ! She was too big to go through the door ! 


in a square so that the horizontal, 
.vertical, and diagonal rows add 
up to 34 in each case. 1 The four 
numbers in each quarter of the 
square and the four in the centre 
also make 34. 

Arithmetical Word 

]y[Y first and my last, are the 
. same; subtract my first 
from my last and it will give 
you my second; multiply my 
last by ten and you will have 
my third; divide my first by my 
last and it will give you my 
fourth. If you are my whole 
you will be very merry. What 

am I? Answer next week 


Earning Our Living afterwards 


Boy. How is our country to - 
earn its living after the war ends? 
President Roosevelt is now help¬ 
ing enormously by lending us 
huge sums to buy and produce 
arms. .Under the Lease-Lend Act. 
he is not only sending us finished 
arms such as tanks and aero¬ 
planes, but food to keep us alive 
and raw materials for ships. But 
surely that cannot go on for ever? 

Man. The point . is very im¬ 
portant. The Lease-Lend Act 
embodies, in effect, the important 
principle which many of us raised 
after the last World War. Then 
America lent money to enable 
Britain to help her allies, and so 
there was set up a chain of in¬ 
debtedness which was a big factor 
in the economic . trouble that 
visited the world for many years 
. and brought ruin to tens of 
millions. Lease-Lend gets rid of 
that, for America has affirmed its 
intention to let the war debts 
1 represent the payment by each 
nation to the cost of the war. ' 
.That alone is a great thing for the 
world at large, especially for the 
biggest debtor, ourselves. 

Boy. But we can hardly expect 
America to go on lending without 
repayment. There hre about fifty 
millions of us and we need much 
food and raw materials to keep 
us going. What did we do in the 
old days? * 


The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Man. First, we ^manufactured 
goods and produced coal, and 
with those exports helped to pay 
for our imports. 'J’hey were not 
nearly big enough for the purpose, 
however, but fortunately we had 
other means at oiir disposal. 
Second, we acted as the world’s 
biggest sea - carriers, find the 
freights we received helped to pay 
for much of our import trade. 
Third, we derived imports from 
an enormous quantity of oversea 
investing, which bimight in hun¬ 
dreds of millions a year, yielding 
tea from India, China, and Java; 
meat from Australia, New Zealand, 
and South America; rubber and 
tin from the South Seas; and so 
on. Fourth, we did much finan¬ 
cial business abroad which also 
brought t us in rich imports. In 
future we shall lose some of these 
ways of gaining imports. 

Boy. How then are we to live? 

Man. The first thing to do is 
to win the war and regain our old 
trading position. A time will come 
when, if we want American food 
or cotton, we shall have 'to find 
exports to pay for them. Then, 
of .course, there is the fact that 
in 'order to pay for the war we 
have sold our oversea investments. 


Let me remind you, however, 
that the world as a market must 
expand, and that we shall have 
the opportunity to regain by 
export trade what we may lose in 
other- ways. It is well to re¬ 
member that income from ship¬ 
ping freights could not possibly 
remain at the old level’ when 
America is building an enormous 
mercantile marine without which 
the war could not be won. We 
have to remember, also, that the 
days are passing when one country 
can derive enormoufs amounts of 
interest from another. The safest 
and surest course for us is manu¬ 
facturing for export, and, while it 
may take some time to do this 
in sufficient degree, we need not 
doubt that our enterprising people 
will build up a big export trade. 

Boy. I suppose we may expect 
the world as a whole to become 
richer after the war afid its effects 
have passed awaj? 

Man. Yes; but do not ask me 
to pose as a prophet. The world 
is moving rapidly, but we do not 
know in. what direction. There 
. will be great competition to face, 
and we shall have to rely on a 
greater cfegree of enterprise and 
skill than ever - before. We must 
be a highly efficient and sternly 
disciplined nation, in spite of all 
our freedom, if we are to get back 
to the Age of prosperity. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A kind of 
conference, or a way of feeding. 

4 Arab prince. 7 Amusingly simple. 

9 Authorise. 11 South Carolina 
fabbrev.). 12 Kind of causeway. [y~ 

13 Strike with a hard blow. 15 Fasten 
with needle and thread, 17 One, and 
'another. 18 Reception-room. 20 Drag 
a heavy object. 22 Chemical svinbol 
for aid minium. 23 Powerful explosive. 

25 Passage moneys. 26 Head of a 
cathedral chapter. 27 Scandinavian 
god of thunder. g~ 

Reading Down. 1 A brave act. 

2 Glossy paint. 3 Small flap. 4 Thing 
that happens. 5 Myself. 6 Move 22 
gently to and fro. 8 The same. 10 
Of the nose. 11 One of B-P’s boys. 

14 Describes a wise-looking dullard. 

13 . Sometimes Odin. 18 Uttered. 

19 Likewise not. 21 Apparatus or 
appliances. 24 Snare. 25 Fourth note 
in tonic solfa. /tnswer next week 

Do You Live at Camden Town? 

Qamden . Town, a part of Loru 
don, was named after Baron 
Camden, of Camden Place, 
Kent, where William Camden, 
the famous antiquary, was bom 
in 1551. The surname Camden 
was from some place, and 
means the cam din, or crooked 
hill. • 
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Right Spirit j 

“ ^Y eren>t you one of the boys 
who applied for this post 
a w f eek ago?” asked the em¬ 
ployer. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And didn’t I say I wanted an 
older boy?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s why I am here 
now.” • ’ 



Signalman Fenton was an old friend of the Three'Mustardeers. They glanced into the 
As they passed his signal box, they gave their usual call. No signal box. There tuas j 
answer! They called again. Still no answer! “ Maybe he’s something wrong. Mr. 1 
been transfixed,” said Alary. “ Transferred, you mean,” Fenton was lying, all tied 
groaned Roger, “ but he can’t have been, I saw him yesterday. . up, unconscious. They 
There must be something wrong with him. Let’s go and see;” dashed in to his aid. 



'x ” I say,7 exclaimed Roger, “ the express comes He took the big handkerchief off Fenton’s 
down any’ second now-—and here’s a big goods lunch. “ Here, Jim, wave this in front of 
train coming up. Whoever knocked old Fenton the goods train. Give me your blazer, 
out probably changed the levers. But which are Alary.” Then he dashed out and waved the 
which ? Tvc got an idea.” , blazer frantically to the oncoming express.. 



With a grinding of brakes “ This looks as nasty a bit of attempted sabotage as I’vte seen,” 
and a snorting of steam, the said -the express driver. “ Good for you, Youngsters. You’ve 
express came to a standstill— saved hundreds of Jives to-day.” “And,” added the goods, 
ten yards from where Roger train driver, ** you’ve saved all those tanks of oil on my train, 
stood, grim and determined, oil our fighters need to bring down the Nazi raiders,” 



SAID JIM: 

“ That’s an added 
pleasure, as the old 
lady said when she 
reached for the mus¬ 
tard pot.”. 



Mustard is the hero of most " inside " 
stories—every boy and girl should 
remember that. It helps to keep your 
tumriiy in good, working order so that 
the villains of the piece (aches and pains) 
don’t ha,ve a chance to get hold of you. 
What a bit of luck—isn’t it ?—that meat 
is nicer with mustard. 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 
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